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A  Study  in  Terra'Cotta  Contrasts 

THERE  is  a  twofold  plasticity  in  terra-cotta.  It  is  first  of  all  plastic 
in  the  hands  of  the  ceramic  chemist,  of  the  modeler,  and  of  the 
kiln-master.  This  is  a  material  fad:  about  terra-cotta  that  has  many 
diversified  implications.  But  in  a  larger  sense  terra-cotta  is  plastic  in  the  hands 
of  the  architect.  It  rises  with  his  imagination  to  any  height.  No  matter  how 
daring  his  dream,  no  matter  how  revolutionary  his  design,  terra-cotta  is  at 
his  command  — a  fluent  and  all- resourceful  interpreter. 

To  appreciate  something  of  this  wide-ranging  adaptability,  this  inex- 
haustible plasticity,  let  us  consider  two  buildings  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
for  which  terra-cotta  has  yielded  up  its  full  measure  of  propriety  and  grace. 

The  Edwards  6?  Wildey  Building  and  the  Fine  Arts  Building  are  part 
of  the  distinguished  contribution  to  Los  Angeles  architecture  of  the  firm 
of  Walker  6?  Eisen,  architects  and  engineers.  For  both  structures  Edwards, 
Wildey  &?  Dixon,  of  Los  Angeles,  were  the  general  contractors. 

The  Edwards  6s?  Wildey  Building  is  a  height-limit  store  and  office  build- 
ing of  thirteen  stories.  It  is  of  class -A  rank,  and  its  steel  frame  is  entirely 
clothed  in  terra-cotta  and  enameled  brick,  both  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  The  terra-cotta 
invests  the  two  facades,  while  the  enameled  brick  was  applied  to  the  light 
court.  The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  also  a  height-limit  structure,  rising  twelve 
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stories,  class 'A,  done  in  steel,  with  terracotta  facing  from  the  same  kilns. 

In  visualizing  first  the  Edwards  6?  Wildey  Building  and  later  the  Fine 
Arts,  Messrs.  Walker  fe?  Eisen  saw  two  very  different  compositions.  The 
first  building  was  to  fit  the  needs  of  ordinary  business  and  professional  ten' 
ants.  No  matter  how  discriminating  the  architectural  treatment,  this  struc- 
ture had  nevertheless  to  conform  to  the  conventions  of  its  commercial 
purpose.  But  not  so  the  Fine  Arts  Building  as  the  architects  conceived  it. 
Here  was  a  building  with  a  specialised  idea  behind  it.  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  is  to  be  given  over  to  creative  workers.  Here  will  be  the  studios  of 
painters,  sculptors,  musicians;  here  the  workshops  of  men  and  women  cun- 
ning in  gems  and  jewelry,  skilled  in  the  turning  of  woods  and  metals;  here 
too  the  showrooms  of  dealers  in  precious  fabrics,  in  glass,  in  antique  fur' 
niture,  in  rare  books.  It  is  a  building  for  artists  and  artisans,  for  the  molders 
of  taste,  for  the  craftsmen  and  middlemen  of  culture.  And  so  imagination 
could  wander  afield,  permit  itself  more  dreams,in  shaping  this  building. 

The  result  is  that  these  two  down-town  buildings  of  Los  Angeles  supply 
us  -with  a  delightful  study  in  contrasts.  Out  of  their  divergent  purposes 
have  come  two  kinds  of  architectural  delight.  And  the  mind  takes  partic 
ular  joy  in  the  result  upon  realising  that  the  same  style  of  architecture  — 
the  Romanesque  — underlies  them  both.  It  is  a  case  of  architecture  yielding 
to  him  who  pauses  to  analyse,  a  very  real  intellectual  pleasure. 

In  discussing  the  Edwards  6?  Wildey  Building,  Mr.  A.  R.  Walker  very 
generously  indicates  the  source  from  which  his  partner,  Mr.  P.  A.  Eisen, 
and  himself  derived  the  hint  that  helped  their  structure  to  take  form. 

"To  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  Walker,  "the  Bowery  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  on  Fortysecond  Street  opposite  the  Commodore  Hotel,  is  the  love' 
liest  example  of  commercial  architecture  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  beau' 
tiful  utilisation  of  Romanesque  forms  for  commercial  requirements.  Its 
architects,  Messrs.  York  &  Sawyer,  seem  to  me  to  have  achieved  a  finer 
and  more  intelligent  use  of  these  forms  for  such  a  purpose  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  And  so,  when  we  conceived  the  Edwards  6?  Wildey 
Building  in  terms  of  Romanesque  as  applied  to  present'day  requirements, 
that  bank  was  our  prototype.  We  architects  do  not  hesitate  to  give  credit 
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to  the  ancients  who  aid  us  —  why  not  also  to  the  moderns?  Unlike  York 
&  Sawyer,  we  were  dealing  with  a  corner  lot.  This  called  for  a  different 
composition  of  our  masses.  The  inspiration  remains  and  is  acknowledged, 
but  the  location  was  a  special  factor  in  our  problem,  and  brought  an  in' 
dividual  solution." 

"The  Fine  Arts  Building,"  continued  Mr.  Walker,  "was  the  outgrowth 
of  our  own  imagination.  It  is  done  in  the  same  style,  Romanesque,  but 
with  strong  emphasis  on  decoration.  On  the  Edwards  6?  Wildey  Building 
the  terra'cotta  detail  is  orthodox,  more  academic.  The  handling  embodies 
more  dignity.  On  the  Fine  Arts  the  note  is  playfulness. 

"Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  one  of  the  owners,  was  ambitious  to  create  the  most 
expressive  building  possible  for  its  character  and  uses.  He  and  I  made  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  East,  looking  for  buildings  of  similar  intention. 
We  found  that  nearly  all  studio  buildings  were  old  loft  structures  remod' 
eled,  in  no  wise  expressive  of  their  uses. 

"It  was  Mr.  Edwards1  underlying  thought  to  call  upon  the  kind  of  art' 
ists  and  artisans  who  would  be  tenants  of  the  building,  and  who  would 
hold  within  its  walls  exhibitions  of  their  work,  to  contribute  to  its  deco' 
ration.  And  so  this  commercial  building  for  the  fine  and  applied  arts  em' 
bodies  in  its  exterior  and  interior  oranament  the  finest  work  of  craftsmen 
in  bronz,e  and  iron,  in  ceramics,  in  furnishings,  and  in  terra'cotta.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  a  great  exhibition  hall  of  the  work  of  those  who  will  occupy  it. 

"It  was  originally  conceived  in  stone,  but  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  out' 
stone  stone  with  a  texture  material  having  diversity  of  color  in  its  individ' 
ual  blocks  and  giving  crispness  of  ornament.  This  material  is  terra'cotta. 
Terra'cotta  gives  a  wonderful  play  of  variegated  color.  We  sought  that 
variegation  very  specially,  and  we  got  it  from  the  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 
kilns.  Terra'cotta  has  this  added  advantage,  that  it  can  be  kept  clean,  and 
so  it  maintains  at  all  times  that  beautifully  variegated  coloring  to  which  I 
attach  so  much  importance. 

"We  designed  a  doorway  characteristically  Romanesque  in  all  its  or' 
namental  belt  courses,  decorative  inserts,  column  shafts  and  capitals.  Such 
a  design  takes  on  all  the  tremendous  imaginative  possibilities  of  the  Roman' 


I  *  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  6?  Eisen,  Architects 


Rising  twelve  stories  to  the  height' limit  of  Los  Angeles,  this  structure,  intended  to  house  workers  in  the  fine  and 

applied  arts,  was  clothed  in  standard'finish  terra-cotta  because  the  architects  regarded  that 

medium  as  the  ideal  interpreter  of  their  purpose. 


II  '  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  &  Eisen,  Architects 


The  most  fanciful  and  playful  mood  of  Romanesque  is  expressed  in  the  entire  building,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  this  entranceway,  where  terra-cotta  yields  its  ultimate  plasticity  in  response 
to  an  ornamental  theme  of  unusual  richness  and  elaboration. 
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esque  style  during  the  'basilica'  period,  when  the  Romanesque  in  all  its  free 
and  fanciful  forms  was  used  for  the  ornament  of  churches  and  palaces. 
But  to  achieve  such  a  result  in  terra-cotta  demands  the  most  intelligent 
co-operation  from  modelers  and  kiln-workers.  It  calls  for  very  faithful  in- 
terpretation  of  original  work  in  an  unusual  vein.  There  is  probably  no 
more  playful  style  in  the  world  than  this  kind  of  Romanesque.  But  to  sue 
ceed  you  must  get  into  the  spirit  of  it.  And  most  assuredly  the  terra-cotta 
craftsmen  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  did  get  into  the  spirit  of  it.  The 
perforated  screen  of  the  entranceway  is  a  most  unusual  achievement  in 
terra-cotta.  It  embodies  a  world  of  detail.  It  takes  hours  to  study  it  thor- 
oughly. And  in  the  grotesques  which  we  have  used  as  bosses  there  is  an 
amazing  diversity  of  subjects.  All  this  called  for  innumerable  models,  with 
months  of  concentrated  effort." 

In  this  Fine  Arts  Building,  says  Mr.  Walker,  built  as  it  is  on  an  inside 
lot,  the  aim  was  to  achieve  "an  architectural  mass  that  would  afford  a 
broken  sky-line  without  those  deep  setbacks  that  mean  a  loss  in  rentable 
area.  At  the  third  story  we  used  a  basilica-like  mass  carrying  through  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  with  offsetting  and  receding  planes  that  terminate 
in  a  Romanesque  pediment  surmounted  by  finials.  This  gave  us  a  recessed 
gallery  on  the  twelfth  floor,  and  in  its  broken-up  detail  permitted  a  richness 
of  window  openings.  The  shallow  recesses  afford  plenty  of  play  for  light 
and  shadow  on  the  terra-cotta.  And  all  this  saves  floor  area." 

Rentability,  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  commercial  building,  also  dictated  the 
treatment  of  the  light-court  in  the  Edwards  &  Wildey  Building.  "We 
used  enameled  brick,"  he  says,  "because  it  is  easy  to  clean,  and  reflects  light 
into  offices  that  would  otherwise  be  somber  and  difficult  to  rent." 

This  enameled  brick  of  the  Edwards  6?  Wildey  light-court  is  of  a  very 
attractive  ivory  color.  The  terra-cotta  is  gray  granitex.  For  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  the  terra-cotta  is  of  standard  finish,  a  warm  gray  with  that  wide 
variation  which  the  architects  regard  with  such  favor.  The  ashlar  surfaces 
were  laid  with  a  subtle  irregularity  in  the  courses  that  is  very  pleasing. 
For  this  building  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.,  through  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  also  supplied  the  hollow-tile  partitions. 
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Discussing  American  architecture  in 
one  of  its  most  significant  present-day  de- 
velopments,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
has  the  following  editorial: 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  painting 
and  sculpture  of  today,  but  America  has 
produced  a  real  American  architecture,  and 
architecture  is  one  of  the  primary  branches 
of  art.  Europe  has  failed  to  approach  Ameri- 
can  modern  architectural  perfection. — Jo 
Davidson. 

The  late  Joseph  Pennell — also  an  Ameri' 
can  artist — said  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  language  of  an  etcher.  He  found  a 
new  beauty  in  our  new  style  of  building 
and  saw  the  grand  where  others  could 
see  only  the  gigantic. 

Davidson  speaks  as  a  sculptor,  and 
therefore  with  even  greater  authority, 
since  sculpture  is  so  closely  associated 
with  architecture: 

I  believe  that  art  develops  according  to 
necessity  and  public  demands.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  Americans  to  build  a  new  type 
of  edifice  for  the  great  business  industries 
of  this  country,  and  from  that  sprang  the 


office  building,  which  is  gradually  becoming 
more  beautiful  and  is  already  a  work  of  art. 

When  necessity  comes  beauty  cannot 
be  far  behind — if  it  is  a  permanent  ne- 
cessity. There  was  much  groping  in  the 
dark  when  increasing  land  values  gave 
rise  to  the  first  sky-scrapers,  and  there 
was  shaking  of  heads  as  well  as  craning 
of  necks,  but  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  since  then,  and  incidentally  it  is  to 
be  noted  as  bearing  out  Davidson's  dic- 
tum that  necessity  dictated  several  of 
the  changes  that  have  tended  to  make 
our  taller  buildings  more  beautiful. 

European  architecture  could  not  be 
imported  for  commercial  purposes.  We 
had  to  design  for  ourselves  and  have 
learned  how  to  design  beautifully.  When 
we  cease  importing  other  forms  of  Euro- 
pean art  and  purchase  our  own  product, 
that  product  will  show  corresponding 
improvement. 

Sky-scraper  construction  is  controlled 
in  some  American  cities  by  laws  govern- 
ing the  height  limit  of  buildings.  This 
condition  confronts  the  architect  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  has,  of  course,  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  design  and  ornament.  And 
obviously  it  spurs  the  architect  to  dis- 
tinctive expression. 

The  two  buildings  illustrated  in  this 
issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  special  condition.  They 
would  have  interested  Joseph  Pennell; 
they  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
great  sculptor,  Jo  Davidson. 


Ill '  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  6?  Eisen,  Architects 


The  studios  and  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  lavished  their  best  efforts  on  belt'courses,  decorative  inserts,  column' 

shafts,  capitals  and  bosses,  with  such  happy  result  that  hours  may  be  spent  in  the  study 

of  minute  but  perfectly  wrought  detail. 


IV  '  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  &  Eisen,  Architects 


Quaint  birds  and  beasts,  floriations,  and  grotesques  all  found  sympathetic  rendition  in  terra-cotta,  which  is 

capable  of  keeping  step  with  the  artist,  no  matter  how  swift  the  pace  of  his 

imagination  across  the  fields  of  Romanesque  fancy. 


V  '  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  fe?  Eisen,  Architects 


The  terra'cotta  is  of  a  warm  gray  color  with  a  wide  variation  to  which  the  architects  attach 

very  special  importance.  The  ashlar  surfaces  were  laid  with  a  subtle  irregU' 

larity  in  the  courses  that  gives  a  distinctive  pleasure. 


VI  '  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  6?  Eisen,  Architects 


The  basilica-like  mass  that  carries  through  from  the  third  story  to  the  top  of  the  building  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 

Romanesque.  From  sidewalk/line  to  finial,  design  and  ornament  relied  upon  the  plasticity,  the  texture, 

and  the  color  of  terra'cotta,  finding  their  confidence  justified. 


VII  '  Edwards  &  Wildey  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  6s?  Eisen,  Architects 


This  too  is  a  height'limit  building,  but  of  thirteen  stories.  It  is  in  a  severer  mood  of  Romanesque,  as  befits 

a  store  and  office  structure.  The  terra-cotta  that  clothes  the  facades  and  the  enameled 

brick  of  the  light-court  were  produced  by  Gladding,  McBean  6=?  Co. 


VIII '  Edwards  6s?  Wildey  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  5?  Eisen,  Architects 


This  terra'cotta  is  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.'s  gray  granitex,  admirably  fitted  to  embody  the  architects'' 

conception  of  Romanesque  architecture  as  applied  to  commercial  requirements, 

where  beauty  must  serve  as  the  willing  handmaiden  of  utility. 


IX  '  Edwards  5?  Wildey  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  ii  Eisen,  Architects 


In  generous  terms  the  architects  have  given  credit  to  a  New  York  structure  as  inspiring  their  treatment  of  the  building. 

But  location  on  a  corner  was  a  special  factor  in  their  problem  of  composing  masses,  and 

study  will  show  that  the  problem  was  well  solved. 


X  '  Edwards  5?  Wildey  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  6?  Eisen,  Architects 


The  architects  describe  terra-cotta  as  "a  texture  material,"  and  here  the  appealing  texture  of  the  medium  produces  its 
effect,  while  design  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  accentuate  its  color  values  under  the 

play  of  light  and  shadow. 
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XI  '  Edwards  &  Wildey  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Walker  &  Eisen,  Architects 


The  terra'COtta  detail  is  orthodox,  inclining  toward  the  academic,  and  this  makes  for  dignity,  which  was  sought  here,  just 
as  playfulness  was  sought  in  the  ornament  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  buildings  is  striking  and  important. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  6?  CO. 
Founded  1875 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 

Founded  1887 

San  Francisco  Office,  660  Market  Street 
Los  Angeles  Office,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Seattle  Office,  Dexter  Horton  Building 

San  Francisco  Sales  Yard,  445  Ninth  Street 

Oakland  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  Twentysecond  and  Market  Streets 

Fresno  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  San  Joaquin  Materials  Co.,  744  G  Street 

* 

Lincoln  Plant,  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California 

Tropico  Plant,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Los  Angeles  Plant,  College  and  Date  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Santa  Monica  Plant,  Santa  Monica,  California 

Alberhill  Plant,  Alberhill, Riverside  County, California 

Northern  Clay  Plant,  Auburn,  Washington 

{£ 

Terra-Cotta:  In  enamel  and  unglazed  finishes  for  the 
facing  and  trim  of  buildings 

Roof  Tile:  Both  machine  and  hand-made  Latin  Tiles  in  wide  color  variations 

Face  Brick  »  Enameled  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Floor  Tile:  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces,  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe:  For  sewage,  drainage,  and  irrigation: 
Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps,  flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Hollow  Clay  Tile:  For  partitions  and  bearing  walls 

Fire'Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings, gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fire'bric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays  »  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery:  Vases,  benches, urns,  fountains,  pedestals, 
sun  dials,  and  bird  baths 


To  enrich  the  main  foyer  of  the 

Belasco  Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  Morgan,  Walls  &?  Clements, 

the  architects,  relied  upon  a  dado  of  decorative  tile  which  was  designed 

and  executed  at  the  Tropico  Plant  in  the  Churrigueresque, 

or  flamboyant  Mexican  style. 
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